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THE THEATRE OF THE SAIDYE BRONFMAN CENTRE FOR THE ARTS, 
MINDEXPAN5ION ENTERTAINMENT ANDCANAOA TRUST PRESENT 

A Mystery Thriller 



S L EUT HI 



By Anthony Shaffer 

Directed by Dennis Garnhum 

Winner of a Tbny Award and the Edgar for Best Mystery Play 

“...a masterpiece of the unexpected.,. A MUST-SEE" 

- London Beacon-Herald 

Starring Paul Essiembre and David Francis, 

with Mitchell Bloom, James Crawciuk and Reuben Elgin 



Clarke & Defour \ 

INCOME TAX ! 

PREPARATION ! 

■ < 

Student Special Coupon | 
(valid until March 31, 1999) I 

2 FOR 1 ; 

McGill University ' 
Student Union Bldg ? 
3480 McTavisli I 

March 8 - 31st, April 6 -9 I 

Call for Info: (514) 744-8070 j 
www.aei.ca/~-cdtax | 

cdtax@aei.ca I 

I 

♦Additional charges may apply | 

1 



Lonergan University College 

Public Lecture 



Ingmar Bergman and Literature: 
Metamorphosis and Interpretation 

Professor Ulrike Rainer 

Professor of German Studies and Comparative Literature at 

Dartmouth College, New Hampshire 

Date: Monday, March 1 5, 1999 Time: 8:30 p.m. 

Place: Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. — SGW Campus, Room H-435 
Info.: 848-2280 

Free admission 



Concordia 





u n i v e r s I T 



Real education for the real world 

www.concordia.ca 



March 4 to 21, 1999 

Box Office (514)739-794 
Admission (514)790-1245 
Groups (514) 739-2301 
Subscriber Hotline (514) 739-5615 

The Leaner & Alvin Segal Theatre 

The Saldye Bronfman Centre for ths Art* 5170, chemin de la Côte-Ste-Catherine 



flltleliit SMiltl 



MindExpans ION 




Q*o3*, Canada Trust ■ht>kt*inhiht 

m m 31 x< 5 iKitr H - s 'S0 

twi O Tk. gfiu JMUfaUi*, 



fëajJÿZ 

C1NT1I Dll AITI 
CINTII roi Till AITI 

©0 V 



Free tickets! Drop by Shatner B-07 
First Come, First Served! 



CAMP COUNSELORS 
NEW ŸORK 



Co-ed Trim Down-Fitness Camp. Hike 
ond play in the Catskill Mountains, yet 
only 2 hrs from NY City. Have a great 
summer. Make a difference in kids 
lives! Good salary, internship credits 



r.tf Ï2T3 u.i KCT-puy/iir. 



Skiing, Canoeing, Ropes, Lifeguards, 
Crafts, Dance, Aerobics, Nutrition A 
Counselors, Kitchen, Office, A Night 
Watchman. 120 positions. 

Camp Shane (800)292-2267 
Web: www.campshane.com 



Camp Maromac 

LAC QUENOUILLE 



^a\D Imagine a beautiful lake, 
majestic mountains, a warm 
atmosphere A smiling, happy faces! 

If you enjoy working with children and have 
experience and qualifications, we have the 
job lor you! EXCELLENT SALARIES. 



COT SOMETHING TO 
PROMOTE OR SELL? 

'^1 

GIVE US A RING! 
ADVERTISING: 398-6790 

TTfClft 
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advertising: 

398-6790 







Grano's having its 
annual liquidation sale. 

Sleeman's: 2for1 all the time 
Molson Dry: $7.95 pitchers all the time 
Ricker's Red: $7.95 pitchers all the time 
Fresh Fruit Juices: from as low as $3.75 
coffeee, capuccino, espresso, latte etc. 



Waterfront Director 
Waterski Instructor 
Skiboat Driver 
Swimming 
Sailing 
Sailboarding 
Canoeing 
Arts & Crafts 
Drama 
Counsellors 
Guitar/ Piano player 
Nursing Assistant 
Registered Nurse 



Rockclimbing 

Rollerblading 

Bicycling 

Tennis 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Soccer 

Goll 

Disk Jockey 
Secretary 
Food Service 



( 514 ) 485-1135 1 - 800 - 884-2267 

wwwjnaromac.com 

A FIRST CLASS VACATION EXPERIENCE 




winner 

"best sandwiches in 
Montreal" (Montreal Mmorl 



cafe • bistro • sandwich emporium 

840-9000 • 3647 St.-Laurent 



McGill University 

CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 

CAPS offers the following 
services to all full-time 
McGill students: 






. 

W. s. 




» hundreds of full-time, part-time and 
summer job listings on the web 
1 free job search workshops in English 
and French on a wide range of topics 
• one-to-one appointments with Careers 
Advisors 

» a full range of career materials in our 
Career Resource Library 
■ Career Fairs and company 
presentations 

» McGill C.V. Book ($4.) and Job 
Search Handbook ($9.) 



CAPS 

Powell Student Services Bldg. 
3637 Peel Street Suite 308 
Ph 398-3304 Fax 398-1831 

MECC 

(Engineering & Computer Science) 
FDA Building 

3450 University St. Suite 20 
Ph 398-8100 Fax 398-2169 



www.mcgilLca/stuserv/caps 
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Letter to the 
Editor 



March 10, 1999 

When The McGill Daily lives 
up to its ideals, there is no finer 
paper. One day hopefully all me- 
dia will practice its principles of 
openess, tolerance, 

cooperativism, and inclusiveness. 

In regards to ethical and hu- 
manitarian advertising The Daily 
should never allow a company 
whose products cause million of 
people worldwide untold suffer- 
ing and agonizing death to be in 
its issues. 

David Sommer Rovins 
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The Daily welcomes an^ 
and all comment, criti- 
cism, and letters to the 
editor. Please drop off at 
oOr office in B-03 
Shatner, or email us at 
daily@generation.net, 
or fax us at 398-8318. 
Letters should be no 
more than 300 words. 



yeah, that's right, 
i said CULTURE 
MEETINGS! 
Wanna write for 
The McGill Daily 
Culture? Don't 
know what to 
write or have a 
kick-ass idea? 
Come to the 
CULTURE MEET- 
INGS every 
THURSDAY 
(that's today!!!) 
at 1 pm in the 
Daily Office, 
Shatner, B-03. 
Can't come at 
that time? Stop 
by the office and 
leave a message 
for Anna or Julia 
or call 398-6784. 








The McGill Daily apologizes student, Library and Informa- 
or the confusion in the March tion Studies, should have read: 
3 Women's Issue people poll, 

Men on Feminism. Several pho- 1 ) Yes, but not to the point 
ographs were labeled with the . where it generalizes the issue 
vrong names and quotes. and makes polar input of dis- 
tinction that actually generalize 
Questions: the issue in a way that isn't 

1 ) Why do you think Special helpful to anybody... but the 
ssues are necessary? quick answer is yes. 

2) How would you define a 

eminisf? How has feminism af- 2) Anybody who works to- 
ected you? wards conceiving social issues 

3) What do you think is the in a way that does not discrimi- 
nost important issue for women nate against gender. 

oday? 

4) Do you think McGill has 3) It has had nothing but 

adequate fe- positive effects on my 

male represen- outlook and re-evalua- 

[ation in the fac- "V* - ^3 \ \ lion of how I see social 

Lilty, student structures. I don't be- 

oopulation, so- ^BT^ ^ lieve you can define 
:ieties, and <£;J feminism in a narrow 

:lubs? Where ' enough way to isolate 

ïlse do you one issue for all 

hink there is 
qual represen- 

ation? . fMBrv 






women. 



ulfy doesn't represent that dis 
tinction. There are probably c 
proportion- 
ately greater 
number of - 
men leach- 

ing than lM; . 

women and ^ 

I'm not 

aware k IpSw 
enough of nl' 
the various 
students' so- ' 
cieties. 

T - h e 
quoles /•BYj 

from both | 1 ' 

Matthew rLtife *i 

Adler and W 

S h e r e e f jR 

Elshafei, K 

whose pic- I jÆ 
tures were HL E 

printed, Matthew Adler 

did not appear in Men on Femi 




quotes for 
iric Craven, 1 sf 
'ear Masters 



ERIC CRAVEN 



4) I don't really 
know - I know in my 
own department, stu- 
dent wise, its higher 
than men, but the fac- 



The pictures of Gino Ali anc 
David Hammer did not appear 
in the article. 
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Come and Go Talking of Michelangelo 

La Biennale de l'Illustration Québécoise 



by Jennett Charlton 



4 





I f you are like me and you don't 
find February and March the 
most inspiring months of the 
year, you might be ripe for a visit 
to an art exhibit. I suggest an 
exhibit in Old Montréal, titled La 
Biennale de l'Illustration 
Québécoise. This colourful show 
dazzles the eye with a collection 
of work done by Québécois illus- 
tration artists who are part of the 
Québéc Association of Illustra- 
tors. 

The show is a collection of 72 
works including pieces used in 
advertising, animation, books 
and magazines. As colourful and 
lighthearted as the show might 
initially seem, there is more than 
meets the eye. While some of the 
pieces are brimming with pure 
aestheticism, parts of the show 
house a truly angst-filled vision 
of the world and its future. 

The majority of the show is work 
done by regular members of the 
Québéc Association of Illustrators, 
while a smaller portion is the work 
of the Association's honorary 
members such as Frederic Back 
or Vittorio. Back was involved in 
the Canadian film L'homme qui 



Plantait les Arbres. In this show, 
animation stills from Le Fleuve aux 
Grandes Eaux are on display. 
Suzanne Duranceau, who is 
known for her work in as- 
sociation with 
Smithsonian 
magazine, 
display a 
piece entitled 
'The Trilogy of 
the Earth". It 
shows a triumvi- 
rate of earthly 
progress, begin- 
ning with the para- 
dise of environmen- 
tal harmony to the 
shattered peril of the 
world and its ecosys- 
tem, and ending with 
the hope for a future glo- 
bal renovation. 

While the show consists of 
many works notable for their bril- 
liant colours and design, many 
pieces portray a more significant 
message, one that exemplifies a 
millenialist crisis of the first order. 
Apart from its connection to the 
standard woes accompanying cri- 
tiques of the post-industrial age 



(the place of religion in society, 
the globalization of' 
business 



deterioration of the world's 
ecosystem for example), this crisis 
is further haunted by the new spec- 
tre on the horizon: genetic engi- 
neering. 

One piece on exhibit, Bull by 
honorary member JW Stewart, de- 
picts a version of the animal which 
seems to be held together out of 
sheer willpower. The bull is a col- 
lage of such disparate parts it 



ILLUSTRATION BY GENEVIÈVE COTE 



seems on the brink of a collapse. 
Tools, machinery, and other debris 
constitute the body of the bull. But 
it is all rather sinister: a scream- 
ing monkey, perhaps being tested 
or probed, glares out at the 
viewer, almost imploring "What 
am I doing here?" 

Two pieces by Genevieve Côté 
candidly express this fear of the 



DÉFILÉ DE (BODE / FflSHlOH SHOW 

Montréal Multicultural / Montreal 
Multicultural 

Ergothérapie & Physiothérapie 
Occupational & Physical Therapy 

March - 18 - Mars 

Club Soda, 5240 de l’avenue du Parc 
5$ à l’avance / in advance 
7$ à la porte / at the door 

Billets en vente / Ticket sales: 284-4984 

Free tickets available at The Daily, come to 
Shatner B-07. Students only. 

1 st come, 1 st served. Limited Quantity 



CONTACT LENSES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

(on most prescriptions) 

FROM $80 



visual examination, OHIP accepted 
ca ' glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 



I DAYACUVUE 
VISUAL HEALTHCARE EYECARE INSURANCE APPLICABLE 
Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1102 de Maisonneuve W. (between Peel & Stanley) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 



genetic age. One piece entitle 
Dolly - the clone, shows a 
sheep's head perched atop a 
giant fingerprint. The detail of 
the print creates the illusion of 
the sheep's fur. Another of the 
pieces shows the figure of a 
woman which has been whit- 
tled down to a mere wire 
frame. In the centre of this 
frame a single strand of DNA 
curls upward unobtrusively, 
while all around fingerprints 
dot the landscape. 

Not every piece in this ex- 
hibit is full of doom and gloom. 
Several pieces caught my eye 
for their sheer vivacity. For ex- 
ample, the Emperor's Anger by 
Suzanne Langlors is ravishing, 
while the works by Vittorio are 
entertaining in their audacious 
phallic imagery. 

Yet I could not help but come 
away from the show with the feel- 
ing that its underlying message 
was one of distress. It was as if 
amidst all the colour and appar- 
ent gaiety a sense of moral crisis 
persisted. One piece by JW 
Stewart shows two kinds of 
strange beasts, a bird/dog and 
a bird/ cat. The work is entitled / 
Believe/I Understand. Does the 
artist have faith in God, evolu- 
tion, or both? 

Sylvie Bourbonniere's piece will 
forever remain in my mind. She 
depicts the scene of paradise just 
before the Fall. But instead of 
Adam and Eve, two businessmen 
carrying briefcases stand on ei- 
ther side of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, one receiving the apple 
from the serpent. At first glance 
one seems to be devilish, the 
other angelic, but upon closer 
inspection they are both mixed 
bags of virtue and sin. The 
'good' man is indistinguishable 
from the 'bad' one. They stand 
atop the world, on the brink of de- 
ciding its fate. Like Adam and Eve 
they stand on the threshold or a 
new age. If this is not depressing 
enough, the words "Blah, Blah, 
Blah" emanate from their mouths. 
In the flavour of T.S. Eliot, these two 
businessmen who decide the fate 
of the world are not strong moral 
agents, but hollow tycoons. They 
are insubstantial, neither good 
nor evil. It makes you think of the 
women who "come and go, talk- 
ing of Michelangelo." 

La Biennale de l'Illustration 
Québécoise is running until 
March 21st at the Marché 
Bonsecours, 350 St. Paul E, 
Old Montréal. For more infor- 
mation about the exhibition 
call Celine Mayrand at 522- 
2040. 
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Memory and Friendship and Gods and Monsters 



by “?” Swamp 

Y esterday, my beloved V. 
and I took fifth row seats 
for a screening of Gods 
and Monsters. I've been deathly 
ill lately. I was coughing and 
weeping like a maudlin automa- 
ton. As the theatre darkened, I 
noticed a shadow in front of me 
and a second voice which chimed 
with mine each time I choked on 
effluvia. The figure two rows 
ahead had the same shoulders I 
do, and her voice had a similar 
timbre... 

If I told you that James Whale's 
The Bride of Frankenstein, as a 
symbolic film, is as artistically 
complex as Metropolis or 2001 : 
A Space Odyssey, would you 
believe me? 

Mary Shelley wrote 
Frankenstein, but the 
Frankenstein we know today is 
really the child of a 1931 movie 



made by British expatriate James 
Whale. Whale also made such 
films as The Bride of Frankenstein, 
The Invisible Man and Show Boat. 
His movies pioneered the 
whole gamut of horror 
cinema: he introduced ■ 
humour as a necessary H 
counterpoint to horrific lu 
tension; he sketched the 
visual icon of the sympa- I' j 
thetic monster (the design Br,' 1 
of which is now fodder for kV ; , 
breakfast cereals); he in- 
vented the cinematic mad H 
scientist. 

Whale's 1 935 Bride of || 
Frankenstein contains one 
of the most complicated If 
semiotic sequences I've jfl ji 
ever seen. In it, Drs. Henry g l 
Frankenstein and 
Praetorius create a 
woman, usurping the godlike 



power traditionally belonging to 
women, and using more phallic 
and vaginal symbols than you 
can shake a stick at. 
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that James Whale was one of the wood? 

many brazen ho- Gods And Monsters is a sketch 

mosexuals of the last days of Whale's life, 

who worked Crippled by a stroke, Whale 

befriends his gardener, 

^ Clayton, and asks to 

sketch him. A series of 

^ harsh, revelatory sto- 

ries ensue, sand- 
wiched between some 
subtle 

^ Sir Ian McKellen, a 

veteran of the British 

IfBL ’ stage star 
‘ strange and fascinat- 

ing recent films as Ri- 

9) chard Hi, portrays 

w i f h fantastic 

p WP" precision. His upper lip 

i «1 is steel yet he retains 

Janes Whale, dreaming or Boris. ployf 1 - 1 1 sarcasm 

and prankish spunk of 

Would it surprise you to know and thrived in classical Holly- (continued on page 8) 



McGill Campus Screening 
fCEE TICKETS 

THE COMEDY THAT CONQUERED BRITAIN! 

jason dexter nick jason 
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where there’s a smoking gun, there’s a smouldering soundtrack . includes tracks by Ocean Coloi» 
Scene, James Brown, The Stone Roses, Junior Minin, The Stooges, and much more. In stores now^ 

■ The Daily invites students (with valid McGill ID) to 
the special Montreal Premiere or Lock, Stock and 
Two Smoking Barrels”. Friday March 19 at 8pm 
F.D.A. Double passes available at Shatner d-0/. 
First come, First served. 



NETTOYEUR— CLEANERS 



Student Discounts 
Same Day Service 
Tailor on Premises 
Open Sundays 



Richard Bookman 

PRESIDENT 

3590 Jeanne Mance 

(opposite MovieLand) 



(514) 843-7223 



JOIN A WINNING TEAM 

Marketing Co. is seeking Reps & 
Supervisors to promote credit 
cards for Banks and retailers 
at Shopping centers, trade 
shows and special events. 

Exciting work, excellent 
opportunity for advancement. 
FT/PT/Flexible Hours. 

Call (514) 747-1575 
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If your Feet should Bleed from all 
that pacing, will the Words wash 
away with the Blood? 

Talking with Catherine Kidd 




by Anna Alfredson 



The alphabet was the first thing abc Copper t 
I got into simultaneous with its tL , 

° . I r I CK: There s a sec- 

getting into me - years before I tion of that ABC piece 

ever practiced birth control I wbere |,n " ,alkin 9 

practiced my ABC s. I practiced Eucharisl/ ^ is lhe 

until I knew them like I know my Anglican version of 

own name, the same litany of commumo j- 11 ' m ' 

■ . | . ' volves ingesting these 

letters again and again, never things, which you've 
missing a beat, never losing my i ust been told ' are 
rhythm, never skipping a pe- do it< 

riod. There were no periods to even at age six or 

skip, the alphabet was free of ^n^lLtL^Tthil 

those and I was only SIX, my man standing up on a 
words flowed fluidly on and on podium and telling me 

without those bloody punctua- b , ood o( the s '„ o( 
tion marks, that heavy sentence God...and he warns 
marked on the calendar month me i", 1 "r 

after month. It's frightening. 

— from ABC Copper T M °y be !t ' s different 

when you get to be an 
adult. My mother 
didn't have as much of 

Catherine Kidd: I was writing a problem with it because the 
about the body a lot. It made ritual was symbolic, 
more and more sense to have the AA: She could understand it 

medium be the message and I as symbolism whereas, when 
started performing again. Once you're young, everything is at 
something is written down, it's one level, 
another substance entirely; it's CK: The literal and the meta- 



Catherine Kidd: I was writing 
about the body a lot. It made 
more and more sense to have the 
medium be the message and I 
started performing again. Once 
something is written down, it's 
another substance entirely; it's 



words on a page, it's a flat piece phorical are on the same plane, 
of paper and not, not experience. It's not like one is sort of ascend- 
Performance pieces usually draw ant, it's quite literal and your im- 
from stories that feel like they're agination just fills in the images, 
inhabiting muscles and bones. In that piece I had the narra- 

Anna Alfredson: So you im- tor believe that this would make 

merse yourself. Even if you can her pregnant. I don't remember 

sit back and say, 'okay, I've writ- whether that's what I thought 

ten this, this is separate from me,' myself, but something along those 

it seems that in performance you lines. If you're taking this thing 

have to re-enter the text. in, then that's taking some alien 

CK: Well it re-enters you. I flesh and adding it to yours. And 

write the thing, and that's exter- then it's supposed to somehow be 

nalizing if and a sort of exorcism absorbed and make something 

in some ways. But then if it's a new, and that's pretty scary. 



performance piece I have to eat 
it, or something. I have to re-ab- 
sorb it, put it back into my body. 
And so this piece of paper be- 
comes extraneous and the only 
place where the story lives [is the 
body]. So it almost feels as though 



AA: Especially if you're six 
years old. 

CK: Exactly! So I poured the 
grape juice in my shoe is what I 

did. 

AA: I think it's great the way 
that kids do see the literal and the 



the story gets re absorbed into the metaphorical on the same level 
blood stream because it's an eye opener to us— 



which is exactly what your piece 
does. It brings out all the crazy 
parallels and makes us step back 
and say 'what are we really do- 
ing here, what is the message that 
we've just learned to take as 
oath.' 

CK: The message they manage 
to bleach and starch and make it 
palatable, but it's the image apart 
from the message that we need 
to pay attention to and think, 
'what's in that?' 

Kids think in images I'm sure, 
if I can remember nothing else 
about being a kid. And now, 
that's a resource, that's a way of 
seeing that is invaluable and I 
want to go back there as much 
as I can. I don't have a very good 
memory of my childhood, I cer- 
tainly don't remember things in 
chronology, like whether some- 
thing happened when I was 
twelve, eight, two or ten or what- 
ever. 

Objects remembered from 
childhood have a certain lumi- 
nousness. [We can] unpack those 
in terms of messages, beliefs, the 
ethics of the adult, like why a cer- 
tain toy or a certain something 
you saw your parents do struck 
you with so much force. Unpack 



those as an adult and find out 
what the story is. 

AA: It seems to me like re-ex- 
amining yourself. We are told so 
much from day one. It's as you 
were saying about the body as 
text and writing on yourself — but 
you're not the only one that does 
the writing! 

CK: Right. 

AA: Everyone around you is 
trying to write upon you as well. 

CK: It's like the subway going 
through and every time you stop 
somebody sprays something on 
there. 

AA: The ultimate piece of graf- 
fiti is your body. At some point 
you have to step back and think 
'what have I written, what has 
been written onto me, where does 
this leave me?' 

CK: That's a very good point. 
The stuff that other people write 
on you-l don't know whether this 
is getting too esoteric, but I'm 
thinking of the particular-they get 
incorporated into your story as 
well, even if it's of an element that 
you're militated against. 

So with the ABC piece, the one 
about the moose head [i.e. draw- 
ing of a uterus with an intrauter- 
ine device in place] and the idea 



that this writing incentive has 
completely corrupted or eclipsed 
whatever maternal instincts might 
have alternatively developed [for 
the narrator], that's very true. For 
better or for worse, that's very 
true. 

So the first [form of] birth con- 
trol that sparked my interest was 
this little T, this little copper T. I 
liked the idea that the reason it 
worked was that it occupied the 
space so that nothing else could 
live there. 

AA: It blocks everything out. 

CK: Yeah, this is here, so that 
something else can't exist here. It 
was only later that I started to 
make the connection that, wait a 
minute, it's a little letter of the al- 
phabet... as well as being some- 
thing that resembled a little cru- 
cifix. From there, the way 
memory clusters around images, 
this little T, this little plastic and 
copper letter, started to connect 
up my associations with religious 
background and started to con- 
nect up with identity through fig- 
uring it in letters, in words. 

Hmmm. I wonder where the 
rest of the alphabet is, I should 
write a piece about that. If I've 
got this copper T living down 
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“I think of some of the stories that my own parents would have written on me and those structures are 
very much in place in my writing. They’re almost like the house that It all happens in, even if the world 
of the narrator is [about seeing] if she can scrape the paint away from the wall and find a palimpsest 
(I love that, the idea of a text under a text) or poke a hole in the wall to see if she can see out. “ 



there, I wonder where the rest of 
them are. 

AA: The alphabet is not natu- 
ral, as used to it as we are. It's 
not supposed to be there. 

CK: It's the whole idea of lan- 
guage being both enabling and 
limiting at the same time; what 
would we do without it. All of our 
experiences somebody learned 
how to hang on those structures, 
fit them into those structures. 

I don't remember what it was 
like when I was first learning the 
alphabet and attaching it to 
things that I saw. When I started 
to learn how to write the Hindi 
alphabet, [I got] to see the proc- 
ess again. First you make these 
little squiggles on a page and they 
look like little squiggles on a 
page. And then the squiggles 
become connected to sounds — 
not yet to objects — but to sounds. 
Then that reflex becomes more 
automatic. An alphabet becomes 
basically transparent. 

AA: It's like the house you live 
in; you don't notice it, you just 
walk from room to room with out 
thinking about it. 

CK: It is like the house you live 
in. That's brilliant, that's a very 
good image for it. So then it's a 
matter of paying attention I guess. 

Bestial Rooms 

CK: In the novel that I'm writ- 
ing now, called Bestial Rooms, I 
made the choice to have the nar- 
rator have a child to whom the 
whole book is addressed. She has 
this baby who, it's starting to be- 
come apparent, can't hear any- 
thing at all. And so, the narra- 
tor — who has this really lousy 
memory — is trying to get every- 
thing down in words that she can 
remember before that memory 
goes in the hopes that her daugh- 
ter will someday be able to read 
it if she can't hear it. 

So it's trying to pass on this 
very tenuous story of the past, 
that's full of holes anyway. 

AA: Which is what we do; 
open a history book, any book. 

CK: In some ways, it should be 
creative. Creativity the mortar that 
makes the story make sense in 
some way. 

So I've got this narrator who's 
supposed to have a child. Talk 
about cultural appropriation, 
that's the last thing I'd want to pre- 
sume or fake! So when I went to 
Vancouver I was sitting on the 
sofa with my hand on my belly, 
sipping tea and reading baby 
books. There had been a previ- 
ous book where I was writing 
about an experience in India and 



I gave up that project because 
eventually I just felt presumptuous 
in the undertaking and thought 
'okay, I'll leave it, I'll leave it for 
now, until I know why I'm doing 
it.' But then with this book, I 
thought I was safe, I was setting 
it in Vancouver which was all very 
familiar, and then for some rea- 
son, my obsession with babies, 
or with not having babies, sort 
of took over and I made this 
choice. And I think it's the single 
most challenging thing about 
writing Bestial Rooms. 

There are so many writers who 
compare the birth process to writ- 
ing: the lengthy gestation, the 
pushing the thing out, the excru- 
ciating and the ecstatic both at 
once. But I know very few people 
who have actually born a child 
who have compared it to writing 
a sonnet. I really don't want to 
presume anything. And I know 
unless I actually have a kid it's all 
speculation. But I'm interested in 
exploring what are the similari- 
ties and what are the differences 
between carrying around this 
book, this evil twin, 
this. ..whatever it is, baby el- 
ephant-who gestate for a hear 
and a half, and are large-and 
having a child. 

I guess it makes sense that the 
mother in Bestial Rooms, the nar- 
rator, is a writer. She impulsively 
loves this child and also feels very 
intimidated with the idea that she 
could really know what the hell 
she's talking about, what the hell 
she's trying to do. Like writing a 
book. 

AA: It's a pretty good parallel 
because a lot of parents don't 
know, there is no one book to 
follow. You just do it and you fig- 
ure out what's right along the way 
and you make a lot of mistakes. 

CK: And like writing, [there is] 
the whole question of the identity 
of the mother or writer and how, 
on one hand it's so tied up with 
this other entity, the book or the 
child. There has to be a point 
when you let it go. And you say 
that thing, that person, is (a piece 
of writing is it's own dog is the 
way I usually describe it), 
which. ..baby dog? But, after a 
while, it isn't about all the bits of 
content all the bits of information 
and teaching that you're trying 
to inject into this entity. It's much 
more about how it pushed back, 
how it's taken on its own form and 
that you have to know when to 
let it go. 

It's almost at that point with 
Bestial Rooms. It's almost more 
about me listening to it. It's push- 
ing at me more than I'm pushing 



at it at this point. I feel a kick, I 
feel a pulse. • 

AA: It must be hard to make 
that separation, whether it's a 
baby or a text or whatever it is, 
because you are pouring so much 
of yourself into this other entity. 
There's a point where you have 
to remember that you are still a 
separate person. And maybe 
what is so hard about letting your 
kids go out into the world is re- 
membering that you're still there, 
and that you are still a whole 
person once they have left. 

CK: That's a very good point. 
You've mentioned parents mak- 
ing mistakes, I think that's prob- 
ably one that happens a lot-a sort 
of resentment that the thing, the 
entity you've created has just 
walked off with half your iden- 
tity. 

I think of some of the stories 
that my own parents would have 
written on me and those structures 
are very much in place in my 
writing. They're almost like the 
house that it all happens in, even 
if the world of the narrator is 
[about seeing] if she can scrape 
the paint away from the wall and 
find a palimpsest (I love that, the 
idea of a text under a text) or 
poke a hole in the wall to see if 
she can see out. 

I think that's maybe were the 
title Bestial Rooms even came 
from: the idea that there's this 
structure-that's the rooms part. I 
guess it's an identity metaphor 
maybe, or a memory metaphor. 
The idea that there's this archi- 
tectural structure that is a more 
deliberate thing: maybe you got 
it from your parents or your 
church or your school. The bes- 
tial part are the animals that 
crawl around inside that struc- 
ture: the memories of the child, 
the much more physical, tangi- 
ble parts of experience and how 
well jhose structures accommo- 
date those animals. Often not 
well, look at our zoos, look at the 
kind of things that we build to 
house animals. They don't even 
act like themselves in there. And 
so I guess I'm drawing parallels 
between that and the idea of 
these zoos and the way the ex- 
perience of the child is changed 
and silenced and made unnatu- 
ral by whatever structures we 
build to try to contain it. 

The novel deals a lot with 
childhood along those lines; 
memory being this kind of zoo 
that you go back to. I went back 
to the Vancouver Zoo when I was 
there to work on the book. All the 
animals were gone. They're 



gone. scrubbed the same spot for an 

AA: Gone? hour, and so had these huge welts 

CK: It was a terrible zoo, the on her face. That's the first thing I 
conditions were not great despite thought of when you described 
its very Green image. The polar this bear. She described it as try- 
bear was miserable and crazy, ing to erase herself, where you 
Finally they decided that these almost want to see what's under- 
animals shouldn't really be there, neath at that point. How similar 
they should be returned to the is the creature I'm being seen as 

wild if they could do that. The only to the one that's underneath. If I 

animal that's left is the killer were a bear in a zoo I'd pace 
whale, which is kind of strange, back and forth too until my feet 

and the orca is there. The polar bled. At least you know you're 

bear though, that wretched beast, alive if you feel pain, 
was just so socially retarded there AA: One of my favourite im- 
was no way they would be able ages from a book, Toni Morrison's 
to return it to its home. It stayed Sula, is when Sula imagines peel- 
there, until it died, and walked ing back her lover Ajax's black 
around backwards and lolled its skin and thinks that first she'd find 
tongue. underneath this rich black loam, 

So I went there just these past and then if you moved that away 
six months, to the polar bear pit- if would be as white and smooth 
the polar bear was now de- as alabaster, and if you look a 

ceased. It was night time, the chisel and chipped that away, 

fountain inside the pit was still there would be a fine layer of 
going and there's this rubber ball gold beneath, 
that I remember this bear had CK: Wow. That's gorgeous, I 
played with. And it was in the find that image gorgeous. On the 
pool, which was round. And be- other hand it's quite grotesque. I 

cause of the fountain, the ball was really appreciate that aesthetic a 

making this slow circumference lot. The sublime I guess it is, the 
around the pool like some sort of beautiful in the grotesque. A lot 
strange sundial in the dark. of childhood imagery is exactly 

Yeah, I think I'm going to have along those lines, something that 
to add another chapter to the has this luminousness precisely 
book; just the idea of an empty because it probes into something 
zoo is chilling-especially that ball dangerous, 
goddamn it! 



AA: One of my most vivid Catherine Kidd will be per- 

memories of the zoo was also of forming at "Her Beautiful Sky" 
a polar bear who had just been at Cabaret on April 1 7th. 

transferred there. ^ ___ 

He was obviously ; ~T j j T~ 

unhappy (who But sometimes I rind that these lit- 
would be), and f ers 0 f |j nes somehow erase, or dis- 

back°and lorib place, the memory of the thing they 
across his cage, seek to name - as though the baby 

and his paws had to be tbrown ou t so the bath 

were covered in . . 

blood. I don't water could remain. 

know if it was Or maybe it's better to say the 

change in envi- baby grew up and Hew away, and 

ronment, or be- left some letters, in a vessel marked 

cause of his pac- w j^ Q y f or ^ transubstantiation 
ing in reaction to . 

it. or memory into story - 

CK: i think of |j|< e the translation of blood into 

this woman I . T i i. . i i. n r .1 . 

know who was wine. Then "quid lines How forth to 
put in a cage fall on fertile ground, or else de- 
°| so : f j r a . j me ' scend into obscurity. They're no 
tally, accidentally longer in my custody - nor I in theirs. 
0 n The labour is done, just as soon 

purpose?. ..been .1 . .. j 1 • 

trying to wash as the contractions and convulsions 
her lace with a of the tongue stop, here. 

washcloth, and- _ f rom ABC C y 

she was in an in- 

stitution-and had “ 
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If your Feet should Bleed from all 
that pacing, will the Words wash 
away with the Blood? 

Talking with Catherine Kidd 




by Anna Alfredson 



The alphabet was the first thing abc Copper t 

I got into simultaneous with its r „ , 

, , I f ■ I nSTG S Q S6C" 

getting into me - years betore I »i on of that abc piece 
ever practiced birth control I where l<r " talking 
practiced my ABC s. I practiced Eucharist whic y h is the 
until I knew them like I know my Anglican version of 
own name, the same litany of commumo "- l( m ’ 
. letters again and again, never things, which you've 
missing a beat, never losing my i ust been ,olc h are 

1,1 | . body parts! 

rhythm, never skipping a pe- , cotildn', do it, 
riod. There were no periods to even at age six or 
skip, the alphabet was free of 
those and I was only SIX, my man standing up on a 
words flowed fluidly on and on P<^ ium and telling me 

.,1 , ,1 III . this was the body and 

without those bloody punctua- b , ood o( lho s '„ o( 
tion marks, that heavy sentence God. ..and he wants 
marked on the calendar month me '° p uI .j'!", "V 

r . mouth! I don t think so! 

after month. It's frightening. 

— from ABC Copper T M °y be ''' s diff , erent 

when you get to be an 

^ adult. My mother 

didn't have as much of 

Catherine Kidd: I was writing a problem with it because the 
about the body a lot. It made ritual was symbolic, 
more and more sense lo have the AA: She could understand it 
medium be the message and I as symbolism whereas, when 



started performing again. Once 
something is written down, it's 
another substance entirely; it's 



you're young, everything is at 
one level. 

CK: The literal and the meta- 



words on a page, it's a flat piece phorical are on the same plane, 
of paper and not, not experience. It's not like one is sort of ascend- 
Performance pieces usually draw ant, it's quite literal and your im- 
from stories that feel like they're agination just fills in the images, 
inhabiting muscles and bones. In that piece I had the narra- 

Anna Alfredson: So you im- tor believe that this would make 

merse yourself. Even if you can her pregnant. I don't remember 

sit back and say, 'okay, I've writ- whether that's what I thought 

ten this, this is separate from me,' myself, but something along those 

it seems that in performance you lines. If you're taking this thing 

have to re-enter the text. in, then that's taking some alien 

CK: Well it re-enters you. I flesh and adding it to yours. And 

write the thing, and that's exter- then it's supposed to somehow be 

nalizing it and a sort of exorcism absorbed and make something 

in some ways. But then if it's a new, and that's pretty scary, 
performance piece I have to eat AA: Especially if you're six 
it, or something. I have to re-ab- years old. 
sorb it, put it back into my body. CK: Exactly! So I poured the 
And so this piece of paper be- grape juice in my shoe is what I 

comes extraneous and the only did. 

place where the story lives [is the AA: I think it's great the way 
body]. So it almost feels as though that kids do see the literal and the 
the story gets re absorbed into the metaphorical on the same level 
blood stream because it's an eye opener to us— 



which is exactly what your piece 
does. It brings out all the crazy 
parallels and makes us step back 
and say 'what are we really do- 
ing here, what is the message that 
we've just learned to take as 
oath.' 

CK: The message they manage 
to bleach and starch and make it 
palatable, but it's the image apart 
from the message that we need 
to pay attention to and think, 
'what's in that?' 

Kids think in images I'm sure, 
if I can remember nothing else 
about being a kid. And now, 
that's a resource, that's a way of 
seeing that is invaluable and I 
want to go back there as much 
as I can. I don't have a very good 
memory of my childhood, I cer- 
tainly don't remember things in 
chronology, like whether some- 
thing happened when I was 
twelve, eight, two or ten or what- 
ever. 

Objects remembered from 
childhood have a certain lumi- 
nousness. [We can] unpack those 
in terms of messages, beliefs, the 
ethics of the adult, like why a cer- 
tain toy or a certain something 
you saw your parents do struck 
you with so much force. Unpack 



those as an adult and find out 
what the story is. 

AA: It seems to me like re-ex- 
amining yourself. We are told so 
much from day one. It's as you 
were saying about the body as 
text and writing on yourself — but 
you're not the only one that does 
the writing! 

CK: Right. 

AA: Everyone around you is 
trying to write upon you as well. 

CK: It's like the subway going 
through and every time you stop 
somebody sprays something on 
there. 

AA: The ultimate piece of graf- 
fiti is your body. At some point 
you have to step back and think 
'what have I written, what has 
been written onto me, where does 
this leave me?' 

CK: That's a very good point. 
The stuff that other people write 
on you-l don't know whether this 
is getting too esoteric, but I'm 
thinking of the particular-they get 
incorporated into your story as 
well, even if it's of an element that 
you're militated against. 

So with the ABC piece, the one 
about the moose head [i.e. draw- 
ing of a uterus with an intrauter- 
ine device in place] and the idea 



that this writing incentive has 
completely corrupted or eclipsed 
whatever maternal instincts might 
have alternatively developed [for 
the narrator], that's very true. For 
better or for worse, that's very 
true. 

So the first [form of] birth con- 
trol that sparked my interest was 
this little T, this little copper T. I 
liked the idea that the reason it 
worked was that it occupied the 
space so that nothing else could 
live there. 

AA: It blocks everything out. 

CK: Yeah, this is here, so that 
something else can't exist here. It 
was only later that I started to 
make the connection that, wait a 
minute, it's a little letter of the al- 
phabet... as well as being some- 
thing that resembled a little cru- 
cifix. From there, the way 
memory clusters around images, 
this little T, this little plastic and 
copper letter, started to connect 
up my associations with religious 
background and started to con- 
nect up with identity through fig- 
uring it in letters, in words. 

Hmmm. I wonder where the 
rest of the alphabet is, I should 
write a piece about that. If I've 
got this copper T living down 
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“I think of some of the stories that my own parents would have written on me and those structures are 
very much in place in my writing. They’re almost like the house that it all happens in, even if the world 
of the narrator is [about seeing] if she can scrape the paint away from the wall and find a palimpsest 
(I love that, the idea of a text under a text) or poke a hole in the wall to see if she can see out. “ 



at it at this point. I feel a kick, I 



there, I wonder where the rest of 
them are. 

AA: The alphabet is not natu- 
ral, as used to it as we are. It's 
not supposed to be there. 

CK: It's the whole idea of lan- 
guage being both enabling and 
limiting at the same time; what 
would we do without it. All of our 
experiences somebody learned 
how to hang on those structures, 
fit them into those structures. 

I don't remember what it was 
like when I was first learning the 
alphabet and attaching it to 
things that I saw. When I started 
to learn how to write the Hindi 
alphabet, [I got] to see the proc- 
ess again. First you make these 
little squiggles on a page and they 
look like little squiggles on a 
page. And then the squiggles 
become connected to sounds — 
not yet to objects— but to sounds. 
Then that reflex becomes more 
automatic. An alphabet becomes 
basically transparent. 

AA: It's like the house you live 
in; you don't notice it, you just 
walk from room to room with out 
thinking about it. 

CK: It is like the house you live 
in. That's brilliant, that's a very 
good image for it. So then it's a 
matter of paying attention I guess. 

Bestial Rooms 

CK: In the novel that I'm writ- 
ing now, called Bestial Rooms, I 
made the choice to have the nar- 
rator have a child to whom the 
whole book is addressed. She has 
this baby who, it's starting to be- 
come apparent, can't hear any- 
thing at all. And so, the narra- 
tor— who has this really lousy 
memory — is trying to get every- 
thing down in words that she can 
remember before that memory 
goes in the hopes that her daugh- 
ter will someday be able to read 
it if she can't hear it. 

So it's trying to pass on this 
very tenuous story of the past, 
that's full of holes anyway. 

AA: Which is what we do; 
open a history book, any book. 

CK: In some ways, it should be 
creative. Creativity the mortar that 
makes the story make sense in 
some way. 

So I've got this narrator who's 
supposed to have a child. Talk 
about cultural appropriation, 
that's the last thing I'd want to pre- 
sume or fake! So when I went to 
Vancouver I was sitting on the 
sofa with my hand on my belly, 
sipping tea and reading baby 
books. There had been a previ- 
ous book where I was writing 
about an experience in India and 



I gave up that project because 
eventually I just felt presumptuous 
in the undertaking and thought 
'okay, I'll leave it, I'll leave it for 
now, until I know why I'm doing 
it.' But then with this book, I 
thought I was safe, I was setting 
it in Vancouver which was all very 
familiar, and then for some rea- 
son, my obsession with babies, 
or with not having babies, sort 
of took over and I made this 
choice. And I think it's the single 
most challenging thing about 
writing Bestial Rooms. 

There are so many writers who 
compare the birth process to writ- 
ing: the lengthy gestation, the 
pushing the thing out, the excru- 
ciating and the ecstatic both at 
once. But I know very few people 
who have actually born a child 
who have compared it to writing 
a sonnet. I really don't want to 
presume anything. And I know 
unless I actually have a kid it's all 
speculation. But I'm interested in 
exploring what are the similari- 
ties and what are the differences 
between carrying around this 
book, this evil twin, 
this. ..whatever it is, baby el- 
ephant-who gestate for a hear 
and a half, and are large-and 
having a child. 

I guess it makes sense that the 
mother in Bestial Rooms, the nar- 
rator, is a writer. She impulsively 
loves this child and also feels very 
intimidated with the idea that she 
could really know what the hell 
she's talking about, what the hell 
she's trying to do. Like writing a 
book. 

AA: It's a pretty good parallel 
because a lot of parents don't 
know, there is no one book to 
follow. You just do it and you fig- 
ure out what's right along the way 
and you make a lot of mistakes. 

CK: And like writing, [there is] 
the whole question of the identity 
of the mother or writer and how, 
on one hand it's so tied up with 
this other entity, the book or the 
child. There has to be a point 
when you let it go. And you say 
that thing, that person, is (a piece 
of writing is it's own dog is the 
way I usually describe it), 
which. ..baby dog? But, after a 
while, it isn't about all the bits of 
content all the bits of information 
and leaching that you're trying 
to inject into this entity. It's much 
more about how it pushed back, 
how it's taken on its own form and 
that you have to know when to 
let it go. 

It's almost at that point with 
Bestial Rooms. It's almost more 
about me listening to it. It's push- 
ing at me more than I'm pushing 



feel a pulse. 

AA: It must be hard to make 
that separation, whether it's a 
baby or a text or whatever it is, 
because you are pouring so much 
of yourself into this other entity. 
There's a point where you have 
to remember that you are still a 
separate person. And maybe 
what is so hard about letting your 
kids go out into the world is re- 
membering that you're still there, 
and that you are still a whole 
person once they have left. 

CK: That's a very good point. 
You've mentioned parents mak- 
ing mistakes, I think that's prob- 
ably one that happens a lot-a sort 
of resentment that the thing, the 
entity you've created has just 
walked off with half your iden- 
tity. 

I think of some of the stories 
that my own parents would have 
written on me and those structures 
are very much in place in my 
writing. They're almost like the 
house that it all happens in, even 
if the world of the narrator is 
[about seeing] if she can scrape 
the paint away from the wall and 
find a palimpsest (I love that, the 
idea of a text under a text) or 
poke a hole in the wall to see if 
she can see out. 

I think that's maybe were the 
title Bestial Rooms even came 
from: the idea that there's this 
strudure-that's the rooms part. I 
guess it's an identity metaphor 
maybe, or a memory metaphor. 
The idea that there's this archi- 
tectural structure that is a more 
deliberate thing: maybe you got 
it from your parents or your 
church or your school. The bes- 
tial part are the animals that 
crawl around inside that struc- 
ture: the memories of the child, 
the much more physical, tangi- 
ble parts of experience and how 
well .those structures accommo- 
date those animals. Often not 
well, look at our zoos, look at the 
kind of things that we build to 
house animals. They don't even 
act like themselves in there. And 
so I guess I'm drawing parallels 
between that and the idea of 
these zoos and the way the ex- 
perience of the child is changed 
and silenced and made unnatu- 
ral by whatever structures we 
build to try to contain it. 

The novel deals a lot with 
childhood along those lines; 
memory being this kind of zoo 
that you go back to. I went back 
to the Vancouver Zoo when I was 
there to work on the book. All the 
animals were gone. They're 



gone. 

AA: Gone? 

CK: It was a terrible zoo, the 
conditions were not great despite 
its very Green image. The polar 
bear was miserable and crazy. 
Finally they decided that these 
animals shouldn't really be there, 
they should be relumed to the 
wild if they could do that. The only 
animal that's left is the killer 
whale, which is kind of strange, 
and the orca is there. The polar 
bear though, that wretched beast, 
was just so socially retarded there 
was no way they would be able 
to return it to its home. It stayed 
there, until it died, and walked 
around backwards and lolled its 
longue. 

So I went there just these past 
six months, to the polar bear pit- 
the polar bear was now de- 
ceased. It was night time, the 
fountain inside the pit was still 
going and there's this rubber ball 
that I remember this bear had 
played with. And it was in the 
pool, which was round. And be- 
cause of the fountain, the ball was 
making this slow circumference 
around the pool like some sort of 
strange sundial in the dark. 

Yeah, I think I'm going to have 
to add another chapter to the 
book; just the idea of an empty 
zoo is chilling-especially that ball 
goddamn it! 

AA: One of my most vivid 
memories of the zoo was also of 
a polar bear who had just been 
transferred there. 

He was obviously 
unhappy (who 
would be), and 
he would pace 
back and forth 
across his cage, 
and his paws 
were covered in 
blood. I don't 
know if it was 
from the physical 
change in envi- 
ronment, or be- 
cause of his pac- 
ing in reaction to 
it. 

CK: I think of 
this woman I 
know who was 
put in a cage 
also, for a time. 

She had acciden- 
tally, accidentally 
o n 

purpose?. ..been 
trying to wash 
her face with a 
washcloth, and- 
she was in an in- 
stitution-and had 



scrubbed the same spot for an 
hour, and so had these huge welts 
on her face. That's the first thing I 
thought of when you described 
this bear. She described it as try- 
ing to erase herself, where you 
almost want to see what's under- 
neath at that point. How similar 
is the creature I'm being seen as 
to the one that's underneath. If I 
were a bear in a zoo I'd pace 
back and forth too until my feet 
bled. At least you know you're 
alive if you feel pain. 

AA: One of my favourite im- 
ages from a book, Toni Morrison's 
Sula, is when Sula imagines peel- 
ing back her lover Ajax's black 
skin and thinks that first she'd find 
underneath this rich black loam, 
and then if you moved that away 
it would be as white and smooth 
as alabaster, and if you took a 
chisel and chipped that away, 
there would be a fine layer of 
gold beneath. 

CK: Wow. That's gorgeous, I 
find that image gorgeous. On the 
other hand it's quite grotesque. I 
really appreciate that aesthetic a 
lot. The sublime I guess it is, the 
beautiful in the grotesque. A lot 
of childhood imagery is exactly 
along those lines, something that 
has this luminousness precisely 
because it probes into something 
dangerous. 

Catherine Kidd will be per- 
forming at "Her Beautiful Sky" 

at Cabaret on April 1 7th. 



But sometimes I find that these lit- 
ters of lines somehow erase, or dis- 
place, the memory of the thing they 
seek to name - as though the baby 
had to be thrown out so the bath 
water could remain. 

Or maybe it's better to say the 
baby grew up and flew away, and 
left some letters, in a vessel marked 
with a T for the transubstantiation 
of memory into story - 
like the translation of blood into 
wine. Then liquid lines flow forth to 
fall on fertile ground, or else de- 
scend into obscurity. They're no 
longer in my custody - nor I in theirs. 

The labour is done, just as soon 
as the contractions and convulsions 
of the tongue stop, here. 

— from ABC Copper T 
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Cats and Mice 

Anthony Shaffer's Sleuth... 

by Nora Spade 

T he most exciting thing about which she is accustomed. Of Francis could have taken his role 
playing games of Cat and course, all is not what it seems a bit further in both volume and 
Mouse when I was young and soon various plots are flying flamboyance, 
was the moment when I, the about, leaving the audience won- The set, designed by John 
Mouse, got caught. dering who ultimately will triumph Craig Dinning, is large and has 

In a drastic turn of events, I as Cat, and who will perish as many interesting details which 
became the 
powerful 
one. In a 
brief giddy 
second, I 
went from 
hunted to 
hunter and 
was sud- 
denly able 
to inspire 
fear in my 

pursuit of the other players. The Mouse. are well suited to the small size 

rush of adrenaline that accompa- Written in 1970, the play of the theatre. The main archi- 
nied that pause and then the sud- manages to be witty and satiri- tectural problem was a pillar 

den stop-turn-go kept the game cal of the mystery genre (the stuck in the middle of the stage, 

alive for years. opening scene shows Andrew which may have impeded the 

Anthony Shaffer's play Sleuth, pompously reciting from his lat- view of those sitting far over on 
currently playing at the Saidye est mystery opus) without being the side. The lighting and music 
Bronfman Centre, captivates its antiquated The attitudes towards were appropriately atmospheric 

audience with the same type of women displayed by the main until the very end of the play, 

plot reversals as the game of Cal characters, while not flattering, when booming gothic rock ech- 
and Mouse. Set in an English serve less to offend than they do oed throughout the theatre. This 
country manor, Sleuth matches to highlight the nastiness these may have been an attempt to 
the wits of its characters against men display while engaged in match the play's dark ending, 

each other. It starts out as a sim- their games. The play succeeds but it was jarring and evidently 

pie meeting of the two main char- in elucidating the coldness and manipulative. These few crili- 

acters who must decide who will cruelty that is hidden just under cisms aside, the play is a clas- 

gain custody of their mutual mari- the skin of those who place more sic and this production is worth 

tal interest. Andrew Wyke, importance in their diversions seeing, 

played by David Francis, wants than on the humanity of those 

to rid himself of her to the point around them. Sleuth runs until March 21st. 

of devising a plan to ensure that Essiembre in particular does a Tickets are available through the 

Milo Bloom, played by Paul fine job of making the emotional box office at 739-7944, and 

Essiembre, is able to permanently transitions that are necessary to same-day half-price seats are 

support her in the manner to keep up with the numerous plots, available for students. 








by Tyler 1 
Hargreaves ■ 
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ame : Brenda sign 

'ccupation : Security at ibilil 

icLennan Library 
>pic : Astrology 

aily: What is your sign? 

renda: Aries. • 



B: I think that it is a matter of 
maturity. Certain people you 



get along with better than oth- 
ers but it depends. As you grow 
older you mature and you 
adapt better to people. So I 
>: Do you read your horoscope? don't know if signs have any- 

t thing to do with it or not. Ur- 

<: Periodically. gent trends in society seem to 

show an increase in people 
): Why do you read it? ' turning to alternative therapies 

and spiritual practices such as 
»: Curiosity. horoscopes. 

>: Do you think that horoscopes D; Why are people turning away 

ire accurate? from traditional sources? 

■ .•• . ■ ■ ' • • 

»: Depending on the day and B: Because they are tired of 
iow you interpret them, yes. medicine, the pills and the hype. 

It is cheaper and they are look- 
) :Have you ever had an accu- ing for a more healthy way to 



D: Do you think that they would 
be better off with the traditional 
sources? 

B: They need both. 



imagine 



Flicks from the Swamp (conFd) 



(continued from page 5) 
an imp on lithium. He contrasts 
with Brendan Fraser, who like the 
burly Clayton, is the most flam- 
ing heterosexual in post war 
America, with all the nervous 
laughter that implies. Like any 
good two-character drama, the 
movie uses a third character (Lynn 
Redgrave in a fantastic render- 
ing of a traditional German 
housekeeper), to give it dimen- 
sion. Both McKellen and 
Redgrave are nominated for Os- 
cars for their performances. 

Would you believe me if I told 
you that the Oscars got it right? 

It's no secret that horror sto- 
ries thrive on doublings. Usually, 
one double is trying to kill, usurp 
or supplant the other. Cods and 
Monsters uses the trope of the 



double to construct the visual 
theme, but not murderously. In 
this sense it is a fantastically in- 
formed work. The film maker and 
gardener are twin sides of a coin. 
Each is variously equated with 
Frankenstein and his Monster, 
giving the inevitable allusions 
more ambiguity and intellectual 
meal. 

The small, frail McKellen and 
galoofy Fraser reminisce ghastly 
Praetorius and buffonish Boris 
Karloff in Bride. This ambiguous 
set of equivalencies somehow 
conflate harmoniously. Though 
starkly humane and realist in the 
dramatic dialogue, vocal patterns 
and gestures, there is also an in- 
evitable limb of this movie which 
is a complex and finicky pastiche 
of the gothic. 



As in a gothic fiction, the thrust 
of the piece is the righting of past 
sins which must occur before a 
major epoch in the life-cycle can 
proceed. Whale's childhood in 
London slums and horrific expe- 
riences during World War I 
plague his last days in August, 
1 957, and it is only successive to 
their purgation that he can com- 
mit suicide in glad conscience, 
content that he'd lived a happy 
life. To this process, Fraser is a 
surrogate confessor and some- 
time psychoanalyst. 

But this is not a flashback 
movie. The monograph is de- 
picted through editing, narra- 
tion and spoken memory - 
through cinematic magic, not 
manipulation. In the end, this is 
an exploration of a relationship, 



not a man. It is the link between 
Whale and the gardener which 
interests us much more than ei- 
ther man. 

This link is complicated by its 
equation with the teratological 
images. To be monstrous is to be 
an ambiguous combination of 
things which ought not go to- 
gether according to the laws of 
the dominant ideology - like a 
friendship between a homo- 
sexual man and a heterosexual 
man. As in the best gothic fic- 
tion, like Mary Shelley's novel 
and James Whale's films, the 
point of Gods and Monsters isn't 
really to look at the bipolar con- 
tinuum to divine where one man 
stops and the other begins. The 
point is to ask questions about 
the very existence of that con- 



tinuum. In this way, a gothic fic- 
tion can challenge assumptions, 
subvert ideology and chisel at 
the manacles of insidious com- 
mon sense. 

What about the girl in the row 
ahead of me? 

When the lights came up, she 
had mysteriously disappeared. 
But ever since, I keep reckoning I 
see her in my peripheral vision - 
getting on a bus, leaning against 
a lamp, darkening a doorway - 
coughing as I do and snotting 
profusely. So I pack a nine these 
days, 'cause I know how these 
things always end up, and my 
beloved V. ain't always around 
to protect me. 

Gods and Monsters is playing 
at the Eaton Centre. 
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daily 

classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Dally Business 
Office, Room B07, University Centre, 9h00- 
14h00. Deadline is 14h00. two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students & Staff 
(with valid ID): S4.75 per day, 3 or more consec- 
utive days. S4.25 per day. General Public: 
S6.00 per day. or S5.00 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may apply, 
prices Include applicable GST or PST. Full pay- 
ment should accompany your advertising order 
and may be made in cash or by personal cheque 
(for amounts over S20 only). For more informa- 
tion. pleasd' visit our office or call 39B-6790. WE 
CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED AOS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY 
WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The Daily 
assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re appear free of 
charge upon request if information is Incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 



WORD PROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 30 years experience. 
$1.25/O.S.P.(same day $1.50) 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638 



Word processing term-papers, reports, 
theses, etc. Editing. Word-perfect 5. 1 Laser 
printer. Fast accurate, reliable, good rates. 
McGill ghetto. Call Brigitte 282-0301. 






Looking for a better place to live? Sunny 
fully furnished room available in a large 8W 
in Outremont. Close to transportation. 20 
min. toMcGill. I'm interested in an English 
or French/ Japanese or Portugese language 
exchange. Tel: 271-2080. 



Earn $100-$200/day 

Master School of Bartending - bartend- 
ing & table service. Complete placement 
agency. Leaders in the hospitality industry 
for 18 yrs. McGill rate 849-2828. 

bartending.com 



Travel-Teach English. 

5 day/40 hr Feb. 24-28. TESOL teacher 
cert, course (or by corresp.) 1000’s ol jobs 
available. NOW. Free Info pack, toll free 1- 
888-270-2941. 



College Pro Painters 

Wanted: Full time painters for this sum- 
mer in Montreal West. With or without expe- 
rience. Dynamic team. Call now!!! 514-342 - 1 

0220 I 

Night Shift Work 

If you’re a student & a team player, we’re 
looking for you! Tele/rep positions available 
for enthusiastic students who are willing to 
succeed! Hrs. 3:30/7:30. Call 284-2996. 
Ltd. Pos. 



ADY Wordprocessing Services. 

Professionally typed term papers, resumes, 
theses and reports. Word 97 or Wordperfect 
8. High quality laser printouts. Call 
Adrianne: (450) 682-2431. 



SERVICES 



English Angst? Writing assistance / cor- 
rections for university papers: essays, 
resumes, etc. Also typing services. 
Call Lawrence 279-4710 
Email: articulationslh's+iotmail.com 



LESSONS/COURSES 



LSAT-MCAT -GM AT-GRE 

www.prep.com Toronto live spring/sum- 
mer classes forming now. Request our 
FREE LAW School Bound or Pre-Med 
Bulletin email newsletters at: 
learn@prep.com. Richardson 1877 PREP- 
COM 



Dental Aptitude Test Private tutoring in a 
professional setting carving perceptual abili- 
ty test evening and weekend lessons avail- 
able 450-923-0558. 






10% OFF 

All our trios at Valentine in La Cite. For the 
month of March with valid ID only. Upon 
purchase. 3575 Park Ave. 




EVENTS 



HOTEL CENTRE-VILLE 

large rooms 
entirely equipped 
fridge provided 
from $450/month 

843-2483 



SIENA SIMMER MUSIC 



Winner of the 1992 Pulitzer Prize 



Volunteers needed for Parenthèse, a play- 
group for immigrant Moms & Tots. Tues, or 
Thurs. 1:00 - 4:00 p.m. at CLSC Metor Guy. 
Info: Cyndy 9340354 Ext. 354 



INSTITUTE (Florence) /•» ’ ** 



Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit. 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 17 to August 19, 1999 
Cost $1,845 U.S. Special low cost 
charter flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury.CT 06706 
website: www.sienamusic.org 






Life Stylo without glasses 

"No touch' lour Excfmer, PR K, Lailk 

Myopia - Astigmatism - Hyperopia 
Contact lens discomfort 
LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 

for careers in the Armed forces, pilols, RCMP 
air Irolfic controllers, firemen, police, athletics. 

Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwifko 

Post Choirmon, Advisory Commillee on the 
Excimer Laser, for Heollh and Welfare Canada, 

5591, Cate-des-Neiges, Mil, Qc, Canada 
1(514)735-1133 1-800-20LASER 



Art /pieqelman Author of Ma u/ 1 Sr II 

Is speaking on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1999 

" The Making of MAU/ " 








7:00 PM (doors open at 6:30 PM) 

McGill University, 

855 Sherbrooke St. 

Leacock Bldg, Room #132 

Admission is Free 



The Story of a Holocaust Survivor Booksigning following lecture, 
in comic book form. 



For info call Luni 845-9171 

Tickets available at Hillel House, 3460 Stanley St., 

or The McGill University Bookstore, 3420 MacTavish. 

In cooperation with McGill Chaplaincy Services. 

Made possible by a grant Irom the Beatty Memorial Lectures Committee, 
and Tho Notbort and Gusta Roth Family Foundation. 

IliUcI is a utnstiiucm Agency of Fcdcntinn/Gitnhlnol Imvisli Appal. 



DIANE BELANGER 




LAWYER 



ECONOMICAL 
FLAT RATE 
FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 

INITIAL 
EVALUATION 
WITHOUT COST 

CONFERENCES 
ON REQUEST 



CANADIAN 
AND QUEBEC 
IMMIGRATION LAW 
SINCE 1982 

751 OUTREMONT AVENUE 
OUTREMONT 
QUEBEC H2V3N2 

PHONE: 51 4-597-9I107 
FAX: 514-490-1807 

WEB SITE 

www.belangcr-qucbcc.cum 

E-MAIL 

immigraliontrbelanger-qucbcc.com 



Thursday, March 1 1 

Democracy Street Activists, Garth 
Mullins and Alissa Westergard- 
Thorpewill be speaking out about 
APEC, and the RCMP public com- 
plaints commission and Globali- 
zation. McGill University, Leacock 
Building rm. 26 at 6:00 p.m. For 
more info, contact CFS-Quebec 
931-2377. 

Benefit cabaret for The Waiting 
Room., (The Waiting Room is an 
independent play written, di- 
rected and produced by a 
Concordia student.) Performing 
artists include: Allison Leyton- 
Brown, Pigeonhole, Athena 
Reich, Scott 'Bucketboy' Russell. 
Le Cirque, 1 41 Mf-Royal E., 844- 
2221. Cost: $5. 

INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S 
DAY CABARET. The Concordia 
Women's Centre and the 
McGill Women's union are 
proud to present an Interna- 
tional Women's Day Cabaret. 
The cabaret is a celebration of 
International Women's Day and 
the $3.00 cover charge will 
benefit Stella, an organization 
that provides support for sex 



workers in Montreal. Jailhouse, 
30 Mt. -Royal W. 9:00 p.m. 
Info: 848-7431. 

Coyote Speaks. The Native Stu- 
dents Association of McGill again 
invites you to another Talking Cir- 
cle. As part of our tri-weekly dis- 
cussion group series, we will be 
exploring the topic of 
"Native Voices: Native writings 
not signed with an X." Come and 
join us for this exploration of 
Native Literature. Feel free to 
share an excerpt of the work of 
your favourite Native author. 
2:30-4:00 p.m. Student Union 
Building rm. #435. Refresh- 
ments. 

"O'Flaherty, V.C." A reading of 
G. Bernard Shaw's humorous one 
act play about Ireland, war and 
life's paradoxes in its Montreal 
premier 84 years later! Starring 
top local actors and semi-celeb- 
rities. 7:30 p.m. @ McGill Book- 
store (3420 McTavish). Free! (Vol- 
untary Donations to Breast Can- 
cer Action). Refreshments. Plays 
March 11, 1 5 & 1 6. 

Poetry @ Lunch. NEW DATE. 
George Elliott Clarke, will read 



in the Lande Reading Room, 4th 
floor, McLennan Library, McGill 
University. 12:15 p.m. All are 
welcome. Admission is free. Info: 
398-1 565 or 398-4711. 

In observance of International 
Day Against Police Brutality 
(March 1 5) QPIRG at McGill will 
host "Bad Cop. No Doughnut," 
an educational forum gathering 
academics, activists, students, 
and writers raising awareness 
about the increasing police re- 
pression of youth and people of 
colour. McGill University, 
Leacock building rm. 321 . 7:30 
p.m. Contact Lorraine Leblanc 
3 9 8-7 4 3 2, 

qpirg@ssmu.mcgill.ca. 

Friday, March 1 2 

The Muslim Students' Associa- 
tion of McGill University invites 
women to a movie night about 
"The Rights and Roles of 
Women in Islam" a taped dis- 
cussion between Amina 
Assilmi, former president of the 
International Union of Muslim 
Women and Deborah 
Scroggins, an American jour- 
nalist. Panel discussion to fol- 



low the movie showing. Samuel 
Bronfman Building, 1001 
Sherbrooke, Room 402 @ 4:00 
p.m. Cost: $2:00. Fair trade 
coffee and popcorn will be 
available! Please contact 
simam@po-box.mcgill.ca or 
(450) 676-6327 for more in- 
formation. To men who are in- 
terested in learning more about 
this topic: we are honoured 
and welcome your interest. 
Please contact the coordinators 
above so that we can arrange 
a mutually convenient separate 
time to meet. 

LATIN-AMERICAN SPEAKER SE- 
RIES cordially invites you to at- 
tend a talk by Arnold August who 
will speak on "Democracy in 
Cuba and the 1997-98 Elec- 
tions." Arts Council Room (ARTS 
1 60) @ 12:00-1:30 p.m. 

AVALON. A fashion show to ben- 
efit The Cancer Research Society 
will be presented by students from 
McGill and Concordia universi- 
ties at Club Studio (2019 Boul. 
St. Laurent). Tickets are $10.00 
in advance and $15.00 at the 
door and include the after event 
party. The fashion show starts at 



10:00 p.m. and ends at 12:00 
a.m. after which the party will 
begin. For more information con- 
tact the Society at 86 1 -9227, ext. 
28. 

Department of History presents: 
Prof. Bonnie MacLachlan Depart- 
ment of Classical Studies of the 
University of Western Ontario, 
who will speak on "A Living Me- 
morial: Individual and Collective 
Identity in Greek Poetry." Leacock 
808 @ 4:00 p.m. 

Monday, March 1 5 

"How to Make Soy Milk" 2pm at 
Frigo Vert (2130 Mackay) 

The secret to making yummy and 
cheap soy milk from scratch will 
be revealed for all to taste. 

Tuesday, March 1 6 

"Story of the Seed" 6:30 pm at 
2030 Mackay 

Let's educate ourselves on the 
various stages of the life of our 
humble seed starting from the 
advent of farming to industrial 
agriculture to the Green Revolu- 
tion and, of course, to today's 
biotechnology. 



March 1 1, 1999 The McGill Dally culture 
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Supporting 215 cultural organizations across Canada 

during the 1998-99 season 
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